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MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION^^ 

By A COMMITTEE OF THE N. C. COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 



AT THE MEETING of the North Carolina 
Council of English Teachers held in Greens- 
boro in March, 1921, it was voted that the 
president of the Council, Miss Rennie Peele, of the 
Goldsboro High School, should appoint a committee 
representative of the various schools and colleges of the 
State to draw up Minimum Essentials of English Com- 
position for consideration of the Council at the 1922 
meeting. The pages which follow constitute the pre- 
liminary work of that committee. They are presented 
at this time for the consideration of teachers of English 
in the State with the hope that this tentative report 
may provoke sincere criticism, both constructive and 
destructive, of such a nature as to give the committee 
the real reaction of the State teachers to this suggested 
program. 

The committee wishes to acknowledge its indebted- 
ness to other organizations of English teachers which 
have blazed the way in this matter of minimum require- 
ments. It desires to call particular attention to publi- 
cations of this nature put out by the Inland Empire 
Council of English Teachers, the National Council of 
Teachers* of English, and the universities of Wisconsin 
and Iowa. In some cases, notably that of the report of 
the Inland Empire Council, the committee has felt 
that it could do no better than to quote literally from 
the requirements therein specified. 

The schedule of essentials as here offered to the 
teachers of the State is not to be considered as in its 
final form. The committee hopes, however, that this 
publication in The High School Journal will prompt 
interested teachers to write to any of the members of 
the committee offering every vital objection which pre- 
sents itself. The committee especially urges that 
teachers actually try out the programme as suggested 
for their grade and give the benefits of this experience 
to the committee chairman that modifications and ad- 
ditions may be made before the "essentials" appear in 
their final printed form. The report will go to press 
early in February ; consequently if objections are to be 
made (and we hope they will be) they should be sent 
to the committee very soon after the receipt of this issue. 



*The committee of the North Carolina Council of English 
Teachers submits this paper as its preliminary report and asks 
for State-wide criticism from teachers in all of the grades. 



The committee knows that whatever reward it will 
get from its efforts will come in the way of sincere and 
constructive criticism from the teachers of the State; 
it will, therefore, welcome communications and sug- 
gestions made to any of its members. 

The Committee on Minimum Essentials: 

Miss Eplkr, Durham High School. 
L. B. Hurley, North Carolina College for Women. 
Fred W. Morrison, Chapel Hill High School. 
G. W. Paschal, Wake Forest. 
Inez Watkins, Goldsboro Graded Schools. 
Mary C. Wiley, Winston-Salcm High School. 
Frances Womble, North Carolina College for Women. 
C. A. Hibbard (Chairman), University of North Carolina. 

THE PURPOSE OF MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 

The teacher who looks upon these pages as a "course 
of study" which she is to follow in whatever grade she 
is' teaching is grossly distorting the purpose at hand. 
By mdnimum essentials your committee means those 
phases of work in English, be they matters of grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, or manuscript preparation, which 
are to be considered as the least ivhich a student should 
have attained in any one grade. Indeed, requirements 
laid down here as being minimum essentials for any 
grade ought, probably, to have been first taught two or 
three grades farther back in the curriculum, but by the 
time the grade for which they are listed is reached they 
should be matters of daily habit. 

This outline frankly makes no attempt at presenting 
a rounded course, the emphasis is entirely on mechanics 
and not at all on content — a consummation devoutly to 
be shunned in the actual taking of a student through his 
English work. Instead of being a course, it is rather 
less than ten per cent of a course : it is nothing but the 
rock bottom on which the edifice of an education in 
English is to be built. The teacher is still free for all 
of the inspiration which she is capable of giving, is 
still free to teach literature as she sees fit, and to do 
whatever the school course calls for in the way of 
"projects." 

Instead of looking upon this list as an extra burden, 
the teacher should, it would seem, consider it as a sim- 
plifying of her tasks since it ought to mean that she 
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can assume that the essentials laid down for preceding 
grades had been mastered and that there, at least, is 
something with which she will not have to contend. 

Your committee does not wish to be dogmatic in its 
statement of how these minima should be regarded; it 
is not optimistic enough to hope that once these sug- 
gestions are adopted never more will a teacher of the 
seventh grade have to teach something demanded as a 
minimum in the sixth. Your committee does believe, 
however, that the tendency should be towards this goal 
and that whereas the passing grade in the general Eng- 
lish course is usually seventy, it should be, so far as 
these essentials are concerned, approximately one hun- 
dred — certainly ninety-five. This means, for instance, 
that in a spelling list of fifty words assigned for any 
one grade pupils should not be passed to the following 
grade unless they are able to spell as a matter of daily 
habit at least forty-eight of those words ; if their work 
has been well done, and thoughtfully, they should be 
able to spell all of them correctly as a matter of habit. 
. Indeed, the best way to characterize essentials, as un- 
derstood here, is that they are those steps in the stu- 
dent's knowledge which, at certain points in his career, 
have become matters of habitual, unconscious practice 
with him. 

GRADE V 

To pass from Grade V the pupil must, as a matter of 
habit, spell these words correctly : 



almost 


dear 


meant 


these 


already 


dropped 


ninety 


two 


always 


different 


neighbor 


trouble 


aloud 


doesn't 


pleasant 


through 


afraid 


don't 


perhaps 


Tuesday 


answered 


easiest 


really 


tear 


among 


either 


rough 


toward 


becoming 


fourth 


ready 


using 


built 


friend 


said 


until 


bicycle 


February 


Saturday 


useful 


break 


forty 


sincerely 


very 


because 


having 


spoonful 


which 


business 


hear 


stopped 


written 


busy 


here 


straight 


woolen 


clothes 


hour 


sentence 


weather 


cities 


half 


since 


Wednesday 


coming 


instead 


truly 


wear 


countries 


just 


their 


whether 


cotton 


many 


there 


whom 


can't 


minute 


them 


without 


choose 









(Note — This list is unusually long since it includes many 
words which will normally have been mastered in the earlier 
grades.) 

Make correct use of these grammatical forms : 

Verbs : See, do, come, drag, go, ride, run, give, write, sing, 
bring, climb, ring. 



Pronouns: Establish correct usage of pronouns after the 
copula verb. 

Examples: Who is it? It is I, he, she, we, they. For whom 
is it ? It is for me, her, them, etc. 

Sentence : A simple sentence "sense" should be developed in 
this grade. Plural of words in common use. 

Use these marks of punctuation correctly: 

Period or other final punctuation at close of sentence. 

Apostrophe in possessive singular. 

Quotation marks in simple quotation. 

Abbreviations and contractions of the simple types. 

Comma after city and state as: "He lives in Washington, 
North Carolina, not Washington, D. C" 

Capitals for names of places, people, months, days, and holi- 
days, at beginning of each line of poetry, and in titles of com- 
positions, books, etc., and in such noims as English, American, 
Chinese. 

Question mark after a direct question. 

Prepare his manuscript with regard to: 

Page margins. 
Indention of paragraphs. 
Numbering of pages. 

General neatness of page, freedom from blots, spacing of 
words, etc. 



GRADE VI 

To pass from Grage VI the pupil must, as a matter of 
habit, spell these words correctly: 



across 


led 


replied 


business 


laid 


sense 


certain 


paid 


shining 


crowd 


separate 


thrown 


describe 


speech 


tries 


except 


stories 


together 


hoping 


studies 


village 


hurried 


surprised 


writing 


ladies 







Make correct use of these grammatical forms : 

Verbs : shine, catch, know, throw, fall, grow and lay. 

Pronouns : Establish the habit of correct pronoun reference, 
the singular pronoun for antecedent in the singular, etc. 

Use himself not "hisself," themselves not "theirself." 

The sentence : A pupil should not leave this grade without 
a definite and actual understanding of the elements of a sen- 
tence. These errors, particularly, should be eliminated here: 

Use of comma for a period. 

Use of period for a comma. 

Use these marks of punctuation correctly : 

All marks essential to a social letter together with the cap- 
italization for this form. 

Apostrophe in all possessives, particularly "s-singulars" such 
as "James's book," etc. 

Apostrophe in all such contractions as don't, doesn't, etc. 

Prepare his manuscript with regard to : 
The conventional form for a social letter. 
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GRADE VII 



To pass from Grade VII the pupil must, as a matter 
of habit, spell these words correctly : 



believe 


generally 


probably 


boy's 


government 


quite 


chief 


grammar 


quiet 


copied 


James's 


quietly 


description 


judgment 


respectfully 


destroy 


library 


read (past) 


didn't 


lying 


receive 


disappointed 


loose 


seize 


disagree 


lose 


sincerely 


enemy 


necessary 


ties 


finally 


pretty 


won't 


foreign 


principal 


wouldn't 



Make correct use of these grammatical forms: 

Verbs : drink, begin, take, break, draw, learn, teach and set. 

Ought not "Had ought." 

You were not you was. 

Consistent agreement of verb with subject. 

Nominative and objective uses of who. 

Have not have got. 

Five cents not five cent. 

Agreement in number between subject and verb. 

Clear, definite idea of number, gender and case. 

Use these marks of punctuation correctly: 

Quotation marks to inclose a direct quotation. (The divided 
or "broken" quotation may well be kept over another year.) 

Punctuation and capitalization as needed for business letter 
form. 

Prepare his manuscript with regard to : 

Understanding of paragraph significance. 
The conventional form of a business letter. 
Proper method of folding a manuscript and endorsing it for 
the teacher. 
Paragraph unity. 



GRADE VIII 

To pass from Grade VIII the pupil must, as a matter 
of habit, spell these words correctly: 



all right 


enemies 


offered 


accept 


families 


occurred 


at last 


immediately 


preferred 


cipher 


Jones's 


quantity 


divide 


lady's 


sandwich 


definite 


ninth 


to 


dollar's worth 


occasion 


too 


easily 


opened 


usually 
used to 



Make correct use of these grammatical forms : 

Verbs: freeze, rise, raise, spring, tear, swim, sit, and lie. 
Miscellaneous : this kind for these kind. 



Distinction between leave and let. 

Use of have for of in such constructions as "he must have 
gone." 

Different from for different than or to. 

Distinction between like and as in such a construction as : 
"I felt like I had done something wrong." 

Recognition of such parts of speech as. nouns, adjectives and 
verbs. 

Elimination of all double negatives. 

Elimination of stringy compound sentences. 

Use these marks of punctuation correctly : 

Comma to set off substantive in direct address. 

Comma to set off apositives. 

Comma to set off separate to-ordinate clauses connected by a 
simple conjunction. 

Comma to set off a dependent clause preceding its principal 
clause. 

Comma to set off such expressions as he said preceding direct 
quotations in narrative. 

Comma between nouns and adjectives in series even though 
the last two be connected by a conjunction. 

Semicolon between clauses of a compound sentence which are 
not joined by a conjunction. 

Avoid use of capitals for points of the compass and for such 
general words as school and city. 

Prepare his manuscript with regard to : 

Proper division of words at the end of a line. 

Writing out of and and the writing of it horizontally. 

Dotting of i's and crossing of t's simply and accurately. 

After a pupil has passed from the' eighth grade there 
ought to be no necessity for further attention to mat- 
ters of manuscript preparation. All of the qualities of 
a neatly prepared paper should now be matters of 
habit. No student should be passed from this grade 
who does not : 

Write a hand at least equal to thirty in the Ayers scale or eight 
on the Thorndyke scale. 

Arrange pages in order. 

Know how to copy accurately ten lines of either poetry or 
prose. 

Observe proper form in margins, indentions, and placing ot 
title. 

Fold and endorse his themes in accordance with the rules in 
vogue in his school. 

Know how to incorporate into the body of his theme a quota- 
tion of prose or poetry. 

Show properly where one sentence ends and another begins. 

Properly cancel incorrect expressions. 

Observe all rules for punctuation laid down for previous 
grades. 

Regularly punctuate and paragraph conversation properly. 

Observe the ordinary rules of syntax. 

Have a proper conception of the paragraph and paragraph 
unity. 

Write a social and business letter perfect so far as form is 
concerned. 
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GRADE IX 



To pass from Grade IX the pupil must, as a matter 
of habit, spell these words correctly: 



accidentally 

accommodate 

accustom 

address 

against 

although 

altogether 

amount 

apologize 

approach 

argument 

around 

arrangement 

arrive 

athletics 

benefit 

captain 

committee 

corner 

definitely 



descend 

development 

despair 

disapprove 

disturb 

embarrass 

enthusiastically 

especially 

few 

fourteen 

greatest 

guard 

hurrying 

imagine 

judgment 

marriage 

merely 

naturally 

nickel 

noticeably 



o'clock 

occasionally 

opinion 

originally 

particularly 

peaceably 

preparation 

privilege 

porch 

possibly 

possess 

p^actically 

precede 

prisoner 

prove 

recommend 

religious 

replies 

repetition 

ridiculous 



safely 

separation 

shepherd 

secretary 

similar 

studying 

surely 

supplies 

suspicious 

successful 

syllable 

unconscious 

unmanageable 

victuals 

victorious 

village 

villain 

weird 

woman 

women 



By this year the student should have mastered and 
put in practice four of the most useful spelling rules. 

Make correct use of these grammatical forms : 

Be able to write simple, complex, and compound sentences. 

Recognize various kinds of phrases and clauses and under- 
stand their use in a given sentence. 

Recognize the difference between co-ordinating and subordi- 
nating conjunctions. 

Recognize the relationship expressed by the relative pronoun 
and the conjunctive adverb. 

Use these marks of punctuation correctly: 

The comma to set off absolute phrases. 

The comma with words or phrases of parenthetic function. 

The comma to indicate separation between sentence elements 
that might, in reading, be improperly joined or misunderstood 
were there no comma. 

The semicolon between clauses of a compound sentence which 
are joined by one of the conjunctive adverbs. 

The semicolon between clauses of a compound sentence which 
are joined by a simple conjunction when these clauses are 
somewhat long or have commas within themselves. 

The colon after a word, phrase, or sentence which serves as 
an introduction to something that follows, such as a list or an 
extended quotation. 

The dash when a sentence is abruptly broken oflf before its 
completion. 

The dash to enclose parenthetic matter when that matter is 
not so remote from the context as to require parenthesis marks. 

Master these miscellaneous considerations : 

Avoid use of abbreviations accepted in business correspond- 
ence when writing formal composition. Such forms as &, R.R., 
Co., etc., should always be written out in full in formal composi- 
tions. 



Master the mechanics of a clear topical outline. 

Have a clear understanding of the function of a paragraph 
and ability to recognize the different types such as introduc- 
tory, usual, transitional, and summary. 

Know the diacritical marks and show a willingness to make 
frequent use of the dictionary. 

The student should build up a list of words he has been mis- 
pronouncing and form correct habits with such words as : 
often, finance, bouquet, pretty, duty, allies, forehead, apricot, 
apparatus, grimace, extant, coupon, culinary, gratis, heinous, 
roof and rinse. 

GRADE X 

To pass from Grade X the pupil must, as a matter of 
habit, spell these words correctly : 



abbreviation 

academy 

accuracy 

aggravate 

ancient 

announcement 

annually 

anxious 

architect 

assistant 

attendance 

balance 

boundary 

bulletin 

calendar 

canyon 

carriage 

cataract 

citizen 

college 

commercial 

connection 

conquering 

conscientious 

considerably 



contagious 

convenience 

courtesy 

courteous 

customary 

delicious 

democracy 

descendant 

dissipation 

double 

ecstacy 

electric 

eligible 

exaggerate 

exhausted 

extraordinary 

extravagance 

familiar 

foreigner 

guardian 

gymnasium 

horizontal 

humorous 

hypocrisy 

inaugurate 



irrigation 

inflammation 

intellectual 

intelligence 

innocence 

knowledge 

license 

manual 

magazine 

management 

memorize 

merchandise 

millinery 

miscellaneous 

murmur 

mysterious 

nuisance 

obstacle 

opposite 

pennant 

performance 

persuade 

poisonous 

prejudice 

presence 



proceed 
procedure 
professor 
proficient 
pursuit 
recollect 
rehearsal 
responsibility 
restaurant 
seminary 
sophomore 
superintendent 
superstitious 
supersede 
specimen 
symmetry 
sympathize 
temperature 
tragedy 
treasurer 
unnecessary 
unreasonable 
vegetable 
vengeance 
visible 



Make correct use of these grammatical forms : 

Transitive and intransitive verb. 

The subjunctive mood when the sense requires it. 

The proper sequence of tenses. 

Distinction between restrictive and non-restrictive modifier. 

Distinction between the adjective and adverb, testing whether 
the word modifies the subject or the verb. 

Avoid the is when and is whrre clauses as well as such con- 
structions as "There is (a man) who (is sick). 

Establish proper forms for stating cause and reason. (Avoid 
such forms as "The reason he went home is because it is rain- 
ing.") 

Eliminate the dangling elliptical clauses, gerund, and par- 
ticiple. 

Use these marks of punctuation correctly : 



The comma to set off non-restrictive clauses. 
The comma to set off some simpl? interjections such as : 
look; he's coming." 



"Oh, 
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The comma to set off clauses of a compound sentence not 
joined by a conjunction when these clauses are short, have no 
interior punctuation themselves, and are closely parallel in sub- 
stance and form. 

Master these miscellaneous forms : 

Apply the principles of unity, coherence and emphasis to sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and themes. 

Interpret corrective marks on themes carefully. 

Eliminate the "shift of sentence plan" and weak and divided 
reference. 

Show familiarity with whatever reference books, indexes, 
etc., the school library affords. 

GRADE XI 

The committee beHeves that, with the work suggested 
for the previous grades actually accomplished, the 
senior year should be left free for practice and the per- 
fecting of the thousand and one intricacies with which 
this report has been unable to concern itself. It wishes 
to urge upon all teachers of senior English the neces- 
sity of regular and consistent composition work, and 
suggests : 

1. That short themes should be required at least once a week. 

2. That themes should be read by the instructor within a 
reasonable time and returned for student's revision or rewriting. 

3. That the members of the class should each own a standard 
handbook of composition. 

4. That each student be required to return these themes 
revised or rewritten, at the same time keeping a personal note- 
book of the errors that continue to recur in his themes. 

In addition to these papers, intensive drill extending 
over a period of some weeks in the common errors in- 
dicated in any one of these texts should be looked 
upon as essential, especial attention being given to the 
reappearance of such common errors as : 

1. Comma or period fault. 

2. Excessive co-ordination. 

3. Dangling elliptical clause, gerund, or participle. 

4. Vague reference of pronouns. 

This suggestion is offered on the conviction of the 
committee that, with the pressure brought on the Eng- 
lish teachers of our schools for extra-class activities, 
it is the field of English composition which suffers 
most at our hands. 

HANDBOOKS FOR USE IN THE TEACHING OF THE ME- 
CHANICS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Any one of the composition handbooks listed below 
will prove valuable in the hands of a teacher who wants 
concrete and definite examples and exercises in the 
minima suggested in this report. In the eleventh grade 
one of these books might well be placed in the hands 
of each student in the class and made the basis for 
intensive study. 



Sentences and Thinking, Foerster and Steadman, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Handbook of Composition (revised edition), Woolley, D. C. 
Heath &_ Company. 

Guide to Compositicn, Royster-Thompson, Scott, Foresman 
Company. 

Century Handbook of Writing, Greever-Jones, the Century 
Company. 

The Mechanics of Writing, Pence, Macmillan. 

Note — One of the members of the committee on 
minimum essentials. Miss Mary C. Wiley, feels that this 
report is in too great detail and that where it is re- 
stricted to the matter of mechanics of composition it 
should, rather, outline in "broad statements * * * 
what the high school graduate should know upon en- 
tering college." The report should, Miss Wiley be- 
lieves, merely lay down general standards as to: (1) 
the ability a student should have in self-expression 
"through writing, talking, and reading," and, (2) ap- 
preciation of literature. 

One or two other members have expressed convic- 
tions that the report is not detailed enough and that it 
should be even more specific in the matters of formal 
grammar and mechanics. In a dilemma of this sort, 
the chairman will welcome a genuine response to the 
committee's request for criticism. How does the report 
impress you? 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERVICE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHERS 

T T MIGHT HAVE BEEN an English teacher who 
■'■ wrote to the Extension Division recently and re- 
quested an answer to this question : "Is it true that 
Greenland is slowly moving westward through the 
ocean?" The Extension Division is called on to an- 
swer all sorts of questions. For school teachers a spe- 
cial bureau called the Bureau of Educational Informa- 
tion and Assistance, under the guidance of the School 
of Education, is maintained to serve them in matters 
concerning educational tests and measurements, school 
surveys, and teachers' appointments. This bureau will 
make an attempt to investigate and answer any ques- 
tion submitted. 

A line of extension work which is of particular in- 
terest and benefit to English teachers is the correspond- 
ence program. This year the following English courses 
are offered by mail : Freshman English (composition) , 
Sophomore English, Business English, and the Short 
Story. Courses offered by the School of Education are 
as follows : Principles of Secondary Education, High 
School Methods, Educational Psychology, Public School 
Education in the South. All courses count toward a 
(Continued on page 9) 



